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Overview 



Kaye Bowman 

This book of readings was developed as a contribution to the Australian National Training 
Authority's (ANTA) National Strategy for Vocational Education and Training 2004-2010 
(ANTA 2004). It reviews the achievements realised for the equity groups identified in the 
national strategy for VET 1998-2003 (ANTA 1998), and reveals the issues these groups are 
currently facing and how they might be addressed. It also considers whether there are other 
groups who experience disadvantage and the role that vocational education and training 
(VET) could play to improve their opportunities. Finally, it discusses approaches and 
frameworks which need to be developed to bring about further improvements in equity in 
vocational education and training. This chapter introduces the research and discusses 
important findings and common messages which occur in the various studies. 

O NE of the yardsticks of the Australian national vocational education and 
training system is how well it meets the needs of the disadvantaged. 
Ensuring that the benefits of vocational education and training are 
available to all people is one of the enduring objectives of the national strategies 
for VET which have been developed by Australian governments. 

For the period 1998-2003, the equity focus in the national strategy for 
vocational education and training has been on five groups: women. Indigenous 
Australians, people with a disability, people from a non-English speaking 
background and those living in rural and remote parts of Australia. 

For the period 2004-2010, what should the equity focus be? By 
commissioning the contributions to this book, the National Centre for 
Vocational Education Research (NCVER) set out to answer this question on 
behalf of ANTA. 

How well the five designated equity groups have fared over the period 
1998-2003 is investigated within the first eight chapters, and suggested areas for 
future focus and useful ways forward are provided. Suffice it to say here that 
progress has been positive but uneven. 

The six chapters following seek to identify whether there are other people 
who are genuinely disadvantaged and who should receive attention. We hear 
much these days about young people at risk of leaving the education system 
early, and older workers and their need for retraining. Also considered are 
groups more hidden from view, including older men in small and remote towns 
of Australia, people with poor language and literacy skills, and people in 
prisons. The conclusions are mixed: some of these groups are proposed as 
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equity groups, others are not. Two further chapters take an empirical approach; 
that is, they start with the available data and seek to come up with groups who 
appear to suffer 'multiple' disadvantage. 

The final chapter discusses ways of thinking about equity. It notes that the 
VET response to equity in 1998 was based mainly on a strong social justice and 
compliance approach, and argues that recognising diversity and its 
management is an alternative approach which needs greater attention in future. 



The contributors and their key findings 

In this section each of the chapters in the book are introduced. An identification 
of the key messages to emerge from the readings follows. 

In the first chapter, Dumbrell, de Montfort and Finnegan present a statistical 
analysis of how the five equity groups designated in 1998 have travelled. Their 
assessment framework goes beyond a consideration of who gets into VET (that 
is, access and participation issues), which was the predominant benchmark 
before 1997, to an examination of how well these groups progress through VET 
to employment and other outcomes. This broader assessment framework was 
introduced in 1998 and has been used by all contributors to this book. The 
framework is illustrated in figure 1. 

Figure 1 : Performance framework for VET equity groups 




Source: Chapter 16: The equity edge: An empirical approach to determining priority groups 



The data presented by Dumbrell, de Montfort and Finnegan show that, since 
1998, all five designated equity groups have improved their performance in at 
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least one of the areas of participation, progression and outcomes. Indeed, as of 
2003, the authors show that participation is no longer an issue in relation to four 
of the five designated equity groups. Nor is achieving passes in VET programs 
an issue for several of the groups. Obtaining positive employment outcomes is 
the major issue common to all five designated equity groups in 1998. A 
summary of how well each designated equity group was doing in vocational 
education and training in 2003 is summarised in table 1. 

Table 1 : How well each designated equity group was doing in VET by 2003, relative to 
all students 



Equity group 


Participation levels 


Pass rates 


Employment outcomes 


Women 


Above average 


Above average 


Good but below for men 


Indigenous people 


Relatively high 


Relatively low 


Relatively poor 


People with a disability 


Relatively low 


Relatively low 


Relatively poor 


People in regional/ 
rural areas 


Relatively high 


Relatively high 


Relatively good 


People from non-English 
speaking backgrounds 


Slightly below 
average 


Slightly below 
average 


Relatively poor 



Source: Chapter 1: Equity in VET: An overview of the data for designated equity groups 



Chapters 2 to 8 focus on one or another of the five designated equity groups. 

Women are considered in chapter 2. Dickie and Fitzgerald of Quay 
Connection report on several consultations they held throughout Australia 
during 2002 and 2003. They note that there was general acknowledgement that 
women now appear to be doing well in vocational education and training. They 
argue that the VET choices women are making should be supported, rather than 
seeking to redirect them into new fields of study, industries or occupations. 
These authors note that barriers to women achieving as good employment 
outcomes as men are beyond the VET system alone to tackle. Dickie and 
Fitzgerald recommend that, to improve further women's performance in VET, a 
'life-course' perspective be adopted, and appropriate VET information and 
support be made available at each key decision-making point in women's lives. 

In chapter 3, Boughton and Durnan suggest that what is missing for 
Indigenous Australians is a good understanding of what they want out of 
vocational education and training and their preferred modes of participation. 
They argue that, while Indigenous people participate in VET in high numbers, 
there appears to be no clear idea of their aspirations in relation to vocational 
education and training and what is required to ensure their success in this 
sector. Greater Indigenous input into VET research and program design and 
delivery is strongly advocated. NCVER has taken up this challenge by working 
with the Australian Indigenous Training Advisory Council to the ANTA Board 
on an Indigenous VET research strategy. 
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The points made by Boughton and Durnan are well illustrated in chapter 4 
by Marika, Lane, Smith and Reinke who describe how one Indigenous 
community is developing its own training model and performance indicators 
which fit with the community's structures, and local conditions and aspirations. 

People with a disability are also a group argued as in need of ongoing 
special attention. In chapter 5 Barnett confirms that this group of people 
continue to be the most under-represented in vocational education and training 
and achieve the poorest outcomes from this sector. However, there is room for 
optimism. The VET system has come a long way over the past five years in 
terms of developing the needed 'whole of life' approach to supporting people 
with a disability, and to connecting up services on the ground. Barnett argues 
that it is at policy level where more needs to be done to coordinate government 
services program planning and resourcing. Furthermore, Barnett suggests that 
the available data on people with a disability be segmented to enable an 
increased understanding of the diverse needs within this group. NCVER has 
responded to this challenge with the publication, later this year, of a statistical 
compendium relating to this group. 

On the other hand, from an equity perspective people in rural and remote 
Australia no longer appear to be in need of special attention. The analyses of 
Dumbrell and colleagues (noted earlier) show that this group is now doing well 
in vocational education and training as a whole — achieving above-average 
results in terms of participation, pass rates and employment outcomes. 
However, location does matter, as Golding and Pattison explain further in 
chapter 6. These authors suggest that the VET system needs to change its 
location indicator. Rather than a strict urban-to-rural-continuum location 
indicator, the sector should be using an accessibility (to services and facilities) 
indicator. It is likely that this approach would yield a set of truly vulnerable 
regions in Australia which could be the focus of future equity considerations. 
Their ideas on regional segmentation to identify regions of opportunity and 
vulnerability are now being investigated through further research. 

Similarly, the VET experiences of people from a non-English speaking 
background are more mixed than the aggregate data suggest. This is largely 
because people from non-English speaking backgrounds comprise a very diverse 
group. As Volkoff explains in chapter 7, this diversity derives from a broad range 
of variables, many of which impinge on their capacity to undertake VET studies 
and to gain benefit from them. These variables include country and region of 
origin, category and experience of migration, length of time in Australia, level of 
English language proficiency, education and training, employment experience, 
family and financial circumstances and community networks. Volkoff takes us 
through these various variables and how they interlink. 

Of the variables which can affect the VET experience of people from non- 
English speaking backgrounds, two stand out as key future considerations. The 
first is a person's English ability. The second is related to the community and 
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business networks which are so important for employment outcomes. Lack of 
opportunity to learn about local work opportunities and cultures is apparent 
among many from non-English speaking backgrounds. Moreover, as explained 
in detail by Cheng and Zinopoulos in chapter 8, this group has very low 
representation in employment-based training opportunities such as New 
Apprenticeships. 

In chapter 9 arguments are advanced by Kilpatrick and Millar for including 
all adults with poor language, literacy and numeracy skills as an equity group 
in the VET sector. These authors note that, according to the International Survey 
of Adult Literacy carried out in the mid-1990s, at least 2.6 million adult 
Australians (that is, half of all adults) fall into the category of having poor 
literacy and numeracy skills. However, they warn that identifying this group is 
difficult, because members of this group themselves often prefer to avoid 
identification and to remain hidden. The group includes some people from non- 
English speaking backgrounds, but also others from English speaking 
backgrounds who left school early and who have not continued with learning. 
The solution, according to Kilpatrick and Millar, lies in promoting opportunities 
within the community and within business to enable people to improve their 
literacies, and for the VET sector to continue to ensure that literacy and 
numeracy development is built into all vocational learning programs. 

In chapter 10, Noonan considers the prison population, which averages 
21 600 daily in Australia. He notes that many prisoners have not completed 
secondary schooling (less than 25%), have limited literacy and numeracy skills, 
were unemployed prior to their sentence (75%), have substance abuse problems 
and noticeable intellectual disabilities. Noonan provides evidence from a 
number of sources that education reduces re-offending rates among prisoners, 
but that access to any and all forms of education among prisoners is low 
overall, and differs significantly by state and territory. Noonan does not 
advocate prisoners being treated like other equity groups in the VET sector; 
rather, he argues that VET does have a role to play, but within the context of the 
prisoner's overall sentence-management plan. It should be noted that 
discussions elsewhere have indicated that not all share Noonan's view. Others 
argue that education authorities should play a more important role within the 
prison system. 

In chapters 11 and 12 the focus turns to young people, and vocational 
learning as an equity strategy for this group. Firstly, Teese looks at those who 
leave school early and the reasons for this, and discusses the role vocational 
education and training plays in reducing the impact of their early departure 
from school. Teese explains that there is a gender gap, with more boys than girls 
leaving school early in Australia, but that there is evidence that at least two in 
three of early school leavers come to vocational education and training within 
three years. 
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Knight follows on from Teese and points out, in chapter 12, that vocational 
education and training also contributes to retaining more young people at 
school. Knight discusses the range of vocational learning initiatives which have 
been recently introduced into schools, and provides the early evidence that 
these initiatives do keep young people, who otherwise might have left school 
early, engaged in learning, especially young people living in rural areas. 

Our attention is then turned to older people. Cully, in chapter 13, reviews 
their position in the VET sector and in the labour force, and concludes that older 
workers are far too heterogeneous a group to be considered 'disadvantaged' as 
a whole. Older workers include people at the peak of their career as well as 
some long-term unemployed on social security payments. What his research 
suggests is that the segment of older workers most 'at risk' are those who find 
themselves displaced from work. 

Building on the older person theme, Golding presents evidence in chapter 14 
that it is adult men rather than women who are in need of suitable learning 
spaces, particularly in small rural towns. Women, notes Golding, have so 
completely embraced the concept of lifelong learning that they dominate in 
adult and community education (in a ratio of 4 to 1). Males in small 
communities are deterred from attending the female-dominated programs and 
are therefore most at risk of disengagement from learning. 

To round out the discussions, the authors of the next two chapters analyse 
the available data and seek to identify individual characteristics which affect 
VET experience. John in chapter 15 and Morgan, Chiem and Ambaye in 
chapter 16, demonstrate that the likelihood of a student having a successful 
result is significantly reduced if they are Indigenous, have a disability, are from 
non-English speaking background, have low prior education levels and are not 
in full-time employment. Moreover, John illustrates that the notion of 
'cumulative disadvantage' is real — that a student's likelihood of achieving a 
successful subject outcome reduces if they belong to more than one designated 
equity group. In a similar fashion, the likelihood of withdrawing increases if a 
student is a member of more than one equity group. Regardless of which equity 
group people belong to, the common element to their disadvantage appears to 
be their prior education level. 

In the final chapter. Bean challenges the conventional equity group approach. 
Within the VET sector, particularly within technical and further education 
(TAFE) colleges, it is common practice to use specialist and dedicated staff, 
supported by designated funding. While this practice has made a clear 
contribution, this form of 'bolted on' diversity management has serious 
limitations, and in many cases results in equity objectives not being understood, 
driven and supported by all staff. There is mounting recognition, argues Bean, 
that an integrated approach can better address industry and community needs. 
Bean subsequently offers an integrated framework for diversity management in 
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the VET sector, one which can be applied to business plans and delivery 
strategies to 'build in' equity to vocational educational and training and spread 
the responsibility across all areas of provider organisations. 



Key messages 

The thorough and detailed analysis of data and presentation of recent research 
summarised in the chapters of this book enable the identification of a refined set 
of social groups which deserve attention in vocational education and training. 

The material presented suggests that, from 2004, any list of 'equity' groups 
should include: 

❖ Indigenous Australians 

❖ people with a disability 

❖ people with low proficiency in English (rather than people from a non- 
English speaking background) 

❖ people who live in socially and economically vulnerable regions (rather 
than rural and regional areas) 

❖ early school leavers and others with poor educational attainment 

❖ people in correctional institutions 

❖ women seeking to re-enter the workforce (rather than all women) 

❖ older workers who have been displaced from the workforce and those at 
risk of displacement 

❖ older men in small rural and regional towns/areas. 

In addition, it could be useful to explore low socio-economic status as an 
indicator of likely disadvantage in vocational education and training. 

While the target equity group approach of the past five years has generated a 
great deal of knowledge and understanding of the complexity of the social and 
economic disadvantage of various groups and has influenced VET policy and 
provision in positive ways, this approach has shortcomings. 

One of the most important points to emerge from the research is that 'whole 
group' targeting strategies often fail to recognise diversity within groups. 

There is no one best way of tackling equity in vocational education and 
training. Both the equity group approach and the managing diversity approach 
have their strengths and weaknesses and need to be used in combination. It is 
particularly important to ensure more effective integration of equity into the 
core planning, design and delivery of VET programs and thereby to manage the 
diversity which is a core characteristic of vocational education and training. 
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While the past approach of funding designated programs to ensure that 
training providers implement equity and diversity initiatives is vital, the book 
of readings strongly suggests that the next development challenge involves 
actually building equity and diversity into every facet of the VET system. 

Implementing a diversity management approach will require the following: 

❖ leadership from the top of VET institutions 

❖ the linking of compliance, organisational development and market factors 

❖ the support of, but not 'ownership' of, equity by equity specialists 

❖ monitoring of performance to ensure that diversity management delivers 
full benefits. 

To learn more about how providers can improve equity in vocational 
education and training I point readers to a report by McIntyre et al. (2004) and 
another by McKenna (2004) undertaken through the Reframing the Future 
initiative, as well as to this book of readings. 

Before concluding, I would also like to highlight what I see as a deficiency of 
the current approach to equity. To date we have tended to look at the equity 
performances of the VET sector in isolation from the other education sectors. 
However, the links between the school and VET sectors are growing, and the 
flows between VET and higher education are substantial in both directions. In 
my view it would provide greater policy coherence if we considered equity 
from the point of view of the individual rather than from each education 
sector — a cross-sectoral approach makes much more sense (see Karmel & 
Nguyen [2003] for example). While some authors in this book have attempted 
this broader perspective, there is room for further work. 

In conclusion, no one would argue that equity considerations are not critical 
to the VET sector. Much progress has been made, but there is still more to be 
done. I trust that this book of readings will assist the journey. 
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Equity in VET 

An overview of the data for designated equity groups 



Tom Dumbrell , Rowena de Montfort and Wendy Finnegan 

This chapter presents an overview on how designated equity target groups have fared in 
recent years. Through analysis of vocational education and training (VET), economic and 
social data, it examines performance to determine participation, achievements and 
employment outcomes by group and sub-group to identify whether the target groups as 
currently identified are justified in remaining as equity categories. 

The five various designated equity groups are found to have fared quite differently in 
recent years and sub-groups have further diverse experiences in VET and employment. 

Women now participate in vocational education and training in reasonable numbers, 
and achieve better results, such as good pass rates, but they achieve poorer employment 
outcomes than men. Indigenous people have a relatively high rate of participation in the 
Australian VET system and have experienced high growth levels in enrolments, especially 
for males. Despite improved pass rates and employment outcomes, these are still well 
below those for non-lndigenous students. VET participation by people from non-English 
speaking backgrounds is slightly below the average, as are pass rates, but it is their 
employment outcomes that stand out as particularly poor. In recent years there has been 
a marked increase in participation by women from non-English speaking backgrounds. 
The level of involvement of people with a disability in VET is lowest of all, as are their 
pass rates and employment outcomes. Rural and remote people are achieving above- 
average results in participation, pass rates and employment. However, this is not the case 
in some areas, suggesting that specific identification of disadvantaged geographical 
regions is warranted. 



Introduction 

T he aim of this chapter has been to translate the mass of statistical data in 
the VET system into a clear, big picture which provides an understanding 
of how the different equity target groups have fared over recent years in 
relation to each other, and to the general body of VET students, using input. 
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output and outcome measures. 1 The input VET data used are 'course 
enrolments'. This includes a diversity of course types, including long and short 
courses. The other commonly used measure of inputs is student numbers. As 
well as considering enrolments in total, the impact of New Apprenticeships on 
the total enrolment pattern is examined. 

The position of those in the currently designated disadvantaged groups is 
complex. The situation facing sub-sets of these five equity groups, such as older 
age groups or people living in particular regions and those facing multiple 
disadvantage, can result in particular difficulties. For example, people living in 
socially disadvantaged regions. Indigenous women, and women with a 
disability or living in rural or remote locations, achieve lower educational and/ 
or employment outcomes in general. Looking beyond the current groups, the 
plight of older workers, prisoners and juvenile offenders also warrants equity 
policy consideration. 

As an opening remark and to set the context, it is useful to consider how 
well Australia is doing relative to other countries in educational terms. Australia 
still has a relatively low proportion of its population having attained at least the 
upper secondary standard of education. In 2001, 59% of the Australian 
population aged 25 to 64 had reached this level, compared with the 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD) average of 
64% (OECD 2002). This is to say that Australia has not achieved unusually high 
overall education standards. 



The current equity groups 

In its 1998 publication. Achieving equitable outcomes (ANTA 1998a) the 
Australian National Training Authority (ANTA) points to the importance of 
moving equity policy away from a focus on equity target groups towards a 
policy on 'managing diversity'. Such an approach recognises that a wide 
spectrum of needs which defy categorisation into a few target groups exists. 
Nevertheless, in establishing the national VET system, one of the initial aims 
was seen to be the correction of the disadvantages suffered by those in the 
equity target groups. These groups, as identified in the national strategy for 
VET 1998-2003 (ANTA 1998b), include women. Indigenous people, people 
from a non-English speaking background, people with a disability and people 
living in remote and rural Australia. 



1 In this chapter the terms 'input', 'output' and 'outcome' measures are used in the same sense as 
used by the Productivity Commission in its annual Report on government services. In this report the 
input measures used are course enrolments and, in the case of apprentices and trainees, 
commencements; the output measure most commonly used is load pass rates, while the main 
outcome measures used are employment and unemployment levels and rates. 
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Women 



Participation 

Over the period 1997-2001, women's share of VET course enrolments has 
declined from about 94% of the male level in 1997 to 91% in 2001. However, this 
needs to be interpreted in the light of females now participating strongly in 
higher education and senior schooling. The age-specific entry rate for females to 
higher education in Australia in 1999 stood at 53% compared with 37% for males. 
While the overall age-specific higher education entry rate for Australia, at 45%, is 
the same as the United Kingdom and the United States, both those countries have 
much closer rates for males and females (48/43 and 48/42 respectively) 
(Productivity Commission 2002). On another measure, in 2000, females 
represented over 57% of non-overseas commencing students in Australian 
universities (Department of Education, Training and Youth Affairs 2001). 

There is a distinct age difference in the pattern of male and female 
enrolments in VET. Females predominate in the older age groups — those over 
35 years — while males predominate in the under-35 age group. However, the 
age group showing the greatest percentage increase in enrolments between 1997 
and 2001 was 15 to 19-year-old females. 

In 1997 females aged 35 to 44 years had the largest share of female 
enrolments, comprising one in five of all female enrolments. By 2001, 15 to 19- 
year-olds had the largest share, comprising one in four of all female enrolments. 
'Other recognised courses' had the greatest share of male enrolments in 1997, 
and 'non-award courses' had the greatest share of female enrolments. 

There are also marked differences between the level of study undertaken. 
Over the last five years males have predominated in course enrolments at the 
certificate I and III levels, while females have dominated course enrolments at 
the certificate II level as shown in table 1. When age is added into the equation, 
males predominate at almost all qualification levels in course enrolments for 
students aged under 30, with virtually the only exceptions over the 1997-2001 
period being in senior secondary enrolments and at the certificate II level. In 
recent years a former female dominance among younger students in diploma 
courses appears to have been disappearing. Even at the certificate II level the 
female dominance at older age groups seems to be disappearing. Of all 
qualifications, certificate II showed the greatest increase in enrolments between 
1997 and 2001, and this is evident across all male and female age groupings, 
with the exception of 25 to 44-year-old females who showed a marginally larger 
increase in certificate III enrolments. 

Over the period 1997-2001 the number of 'sex not known' course enrolments 
declined from 49 417 to 4655 due to improved reporting. 

Among students aged 35 to 54, females dominate course enrolments at 
almost every level for each of the five years examined. There appears to be a 
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trend in these age groups towards this dominance decreasing over the period as 
the female dominance of certificate II enrolments declined somewhat. 

Table 1 : Total course enrolments and female course enrolments as a proportion of 
males, 1997 and 2001 



Female enrolments 


as % of males 1 


Total enrolments (persons) 2 


Qualification 


1997 


2001 


1997 


2001 


Diploma and above 


104.7 


102.1 


210 611 


227 203 


Certificate IV and equivalent 


91.2 


100.9 


162 270 


222 709 


Certificate III and equivalent 


71.0 


81.7 


259 916 


429 006 


Certificate II 


116.2 


102.4 


166 655 


434 367 


Certificate 1 


86.1 


70.9 


76 414 


166 292 


Senior secondary 


150.7 


131.9 


5 422 


3 664 


Other recognised courses 


84.0 


75.4 


370 800 


223 691 


Non-award courses 


111.4 


99.4 


420 606 


377 478 


Qualification not known 


98.6 


107.9 


171 544 


34 794 


Total 


94.4 


91.5 


1 846 235 


2 121 205 



Source: NCVER national VET provider data collections. 
Notes: 1 Excludes sex not known. 

2 Total includes sex not known. 



Apprenticeships and traineeships for women 

Over the period 1997-2001 women have increased their share of New 
Apprenticeship commencements from about 60% of the male level to around 
75% in 2001. 

The strongest numerical growth in female participation in apprenticeships 
and traineeships has occurred in the younger age groups. Growth among males 
in older age groups has been much stronger than for females. In 1997 females 
dominated commencements in the over-35 age group; however, by 2001 females 
had a majority only in the 45 to 49 age group. 

Outputs and outcomes 

There are three sources of data on outputs of the VET sector and resultant 
outcomes. The output data include module load pass rates (based on hours). 
The outcomes data include employment outcomes for graduates (completing 
whole courses); and employment outcomes for those who complete modules 
only but not whole courses. 

Female load pass rates 2 in almost all states and territories (the Northern 
Territory being the exception) are slightly higher than for males. In 2001 the 



2 Load pass rate = the ratio of hours attributed to students who passed assessment to all students 
who were assessed and either passed, failed or withdrew. 
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respective national figures for females and males were 76.1% and 74.8%. 
However, given the different course and age profiles of the two groups, it is 
doubtful that such gross-level comparisons are very meaningful. At the least, 
any measures of outputs and outcomes for males and females should be on a 
like-with-like basis. 

Table 2: Apprenticeship and traineeship commencements by age group and sex, 1997 
and 2001 



Age 


Males 

1997 


Males 

2001 


Females 

1997 


Females 

2001 


Males Females 

% change 1 997-2001 


1 4 or under 


157 


450 


105 


504 


186.6 


380.0 


15-19 


39 451 


52 405 


19 287 


37 584 


32.8 


94.9 


20-24 


14 853 


23 436 


8 996 


18 182 


57.8 


102.1 


25-29 


6 293 


13 982 


3 508 


9 357 


122.2 


166.7 


30-34 


3 650 


10 671 


2 267 


7 025 


192.4 


209.9 


35-39 


2 561 


8 887 


2 572 


6 952 


247.0 


170.3 


40-44 


1 794 


7 291 


2 680 


7 277 


306.4 


171.5 


45-49 


1 246 


5 559 


2 047 


5 727 


346.1 


179.8 


50-54 


701 


4 154 


1 182 


3 661 


492.6 


209.7 


55-59 


329 


2 297 


405 


1 457 


598.2 


259.8 


60-64 


93 


767 


66 


253 


724.7 


283.3 


65 or over 


4 


105 


8 


32 


2 525.0 


300.0 


Total 


73 129 


132 005 


45 120 


100 012 


82.8 


127.3 



Source: NCVER New Apprenticeship collection, September 2002. 



The most obvious difference likely to affect such output measures is age. It 
might be, for example, that older students can make more informed choices 
about course and, in so doing, could increase their chances of passing. The 
markedly higher age profile of female students could therefore be one factor 
contributing to this difference. 

Female graduates regularly achieve poorer employment outcomes than 
males. In 2001, 70% of female graduates from the previous year were employed 
compared with 77% of males. In 1998 female graduates from the previous year 
achieved an employment outcome of 68%, indicating little change over recent 
years. Again however, the different age and course profiles must be considered 
in judging the meaning of these results. The authors have published a study 
(Dumbrell, de Montfort & Finnegan 2001) matching males and females by 
course, and established widely different outcomes in terms of employment and 
earnings on an industry basis, indicating continuing employment disadvantage 
operating against women in some industries. 
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Over the 1997-2001 period, unemployment rates 3 for female graduates were 
consistently higher than for their male counterparts, although the gap appears 
to be narrowing. In 1997 the female graduate unemployment rate was about 
20% compared with the male rate of 14.5%. By 2001 these rates had declined to 
15% and 13% respectively. 

Women who complete subjects or modules only, rather than an entire course, 
also achieve poorer employment outcomes than males completing modules 
only. Both female graduates and module completers were also more likely to 
report that their course did not help them to achieve their main reason for 
undertaking their course. For example, another study by the authors (Dumbrell 
et al. 2000) showed the reasons that female diploma graduates and module 
completers gave for undertaking courses were more ambitious or diverse than 
those of males. For example, women who tended to be focused on entering new 
fields, rather than advancing in a current job or to be studying for personal 
reasons, were less likely to achieve their desired outcome. 

There is evidence of some shifts in women's participation, module and 
course completion and employment outcomes. Female dominance in certificate 
II and diploma courses is disappearing, while women's participation in the 15 
to 19 and 35-plus age groups has increased. The issue is why, when women are 
realising better educational achievements, these are not being translated into 
employment outcomes or meeting their main reasons for study. This issue is 
taken up in the chapter specifically on women in VET. 



Indigenous people 

Participation 

Indigenous Australians have a high rate of participation in the Australian VET 
system. While making up around 2% (Australian Bureau of Statistics 2001) of 
the Australian population, they comprise an estimated 4.1% of total VET 
students. Indigenous people also experienced high growth levels in course 
enrolments over the period 1997 to 2001, nearly three times that of the total 
population (a 42.2% growth, compared with 14.9% for the total population). The 
number of course enrolments by Indigenous people increased over that period, 
from about 55 000 to 78 000 enrolments. The increase was more consistent and 
larger overall for males than for females. By 2001, female Indigenous enrolments 
as a percentage of male Indigenous enrolments stood at 83%, well below the 
overall ratio for all male and female enrolments of 91.5%. 



3 Unemployment rates quoted in this chapter have been calculated by the authors from data 
supplied by the National Centre for Vocational Education Research (NCVER), using data from the 
graduate destination surveys and the more recent student outcomes surveys. The rate has been 
calculated by taking the known number of unemployed from those surveys as a proportion of the 
total from those surveys known to be in the labour force. The labour force is the total of those 
employed full time, part time or hours not known, plus those unemployed and seeking work. 
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While there is a high representation of Indigenous people in vocational 
education and training relative to their representation in the community. 
Indigenous people tend to undertake training at the lower qualification levels, as 
shown in table 4. A greater likelihood of enrolling in short, lower-level courses 
may partly explain the increase in enrolments for the Indigenous population, as 
also might the rise in part-time rather than full-time enrolment by this population 
over this time period. Just over a quarter of course enrolments by Indigenous 
people over the five-year period were at the certificate III level or above, 
compared with over 38% for all students. 



Table 3: Course enrolments, Indigenous people 1997-2001 



1997 


1998 


1999 


2000 


2001 


1998 


1999 2000 2001 


Student group 


All course enrolments 






% annual growth 


Indigenous 54 928 


62 115 


70 457 


70 360 


78 096 


13.1 


13.4 -0.1 11.0 


Non- 

Indigenous 1 41 1 71 8 1 


501 051 


1 607 944 


1 639 643 


1 699 895 


6.3 


7.1 2.0 3.7 


Not known 377 592 


373 461 


313 832 


398 029 


341 213 


-1.1 


-16.0 26.8 -14.3 


Total 

enrolments 1 844 238 1 936 627 


1 992 233 


2 108 032 


2 119 204 


5.0 


2.9 5.8 0.5 


Source: NCVER national VET provider data collections. 








Table 4: Enrolment patterns by qualification 1997-2001 aggregated, for Indigenous and 
all students, percentage 


Qualification 




Indigenous students % 




All students % 


Diploma and above 






4.8 






11.1 


Certificate IV and equivalent 




6.2 






9.6 


Certificate III and equivalent 




15.1 






17.7 


Certificate II 






23.5 






14.3 


Certificate 1 






17.9 






7.9 


Senior secondary 






0.0 






1.4 


Other recognised courses 






12.5 






13.4 


Non-award courses 






12.4 






21.4 


Qualification not known 






7.5 






3.2 


Total enrolments 






100.0 






100.0 



Source: NCVER national VET provider data collections. 



Enrolment growth for Indigenous people has been very strong among those 
19 years and under, where enrolments increased by 92.8% between 1997 and 
2001. Enrolments for young males more than doubled (105%) between 1997 and 
2001, while growth for young females was also strong at 89.6%. While increases 
occurred across all age groupings, there was a particularly strong percentage 
growth in course enrolments for males in the 45 to 54 and over-55 age groups 
(73% and 64% respectively). 
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Indigenous students are most commonly enrolled in certificate I, II or III 
courses, with certificate II showing the largest percentage increase in enrolments 
across all age groups for males and females between 1997 and 2001. Certificate I 
and II comprised the greater share of enrolments amongst the 15 to 24-year-old 
age groups. A low proportion of Indigenous males take diploma courses or 
above, comprising 3 to 6% of males across each age group. The proportion of 
females taking diploma courses or above was higher for 20 to 54-year-olds than 
for males, at 6% to 9%, with slight increases in participation occurring between 
1997 and 2001. 

Between 1999 (when enrolments in 'other recognised courses' and 
'qualification not known' fell markedly) and 2001, the proportion of VET course 
enrolments for Indigenous Australians increased marginally, from 3.5% to 3.7% 
(70 457 to 78 096). Course enrolments by Indigenous Australians grew by 10.8% 
between 1999 and 2001, 4.4 percentage points higher than overall growth. 
Strongest growth levels occurred at the certificate II, I and III levels or 
equivalent levels (+40.4%, +20.2% and +19.0% respectively — all higher than 
growth levels for the total population) and other recognised courses (+37.2%). 
This expansion of training was partly in response to better collection (declining 
numbers where the qualification level is not known), but reduced enrolment in 
non-award courses was also significant. 

Apprenticeships and traineeships for Indigenous people 
There has been a less than 20% increase in the number of Indigenous 
Australians undertaking apprenticeships and traineeships over the period 1997- 
2001. This compares to a doubling of the New Apprenticeship population over 
the same period. Growth over the period has not been consistent, with the 
increase in 2001 accounting for more than the total growth of the period. The 
introduction of the Indigenous Employment Program in 1999 might have 
contributed to this increase, along with state and territory-specific equity 
programs. 



Table 5: Annual growth in commencement of Indigenous apprentices and trainees 
compared with total apprentices and trainees, percentage 





1997 


1998 


1999 


2000 


2001 


1997- 

2001 


Growth in total commencing 
apprentices and trainees 




35.6 


28.1 


5.9 


8.5 


99.6 


Growth in commencements of 
Indigenous apprentices and trainees 


_ 


-10.5 


9.2 


1.2 


19.8 


18.6 


Number of commencing 
apprentices and trainees 


114 260 


1 54 920 


198 450 


210 160 


228 010 


113 750 


Number of commencing Indigenous 
apprentices and trainees 


4 980 


4 460 


4 870 


4 930 


5 910 


930 



Source: NCVER New Apprenticeship collection, September 2002. 
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In 2001 Indigenous people accounted for 2.6% of all apprentices and trainees. 
While this figure exceeds the Indigenous share of the population, it should be 
remembered that the mean age of Indigenous people is lower than the general 
population. For example. Indigenous people represent more than 3.1% of all 
Australians aged 15 to 24 years, one of the prime age groups for apprenticeships 
and traineeships. 

Indigenous students who are participating in apprenticeships and 
traineeships are doing so at lower AQF levels than are all apprentices and 
trainees. Indigenous apprentices and trainees represent 4.4% of apprentices and 
trainees undertaking certificate II level courses, but only 1.9% of those studying 
at the certificate III level. 



Table 6: Share of commencing apprentices and trainees by qualification and sex, 
Indigenous and all apprentices 2001, percentage 



Commencing 
apprentices and trainees 


Males 

0/ 

/o 


Females 

% 


Total 

% 


All 








Certificate II 


27.8 


33.3 


30.1 


Certificate III 


67.1 


56.1 


62.3 


Certificate IV 


5.1 


10.4 


7.4 


Indigenous 








Certificate II 


51.8 


50.1 


51.1 


Certificate III 


44.9 


44.5 


44.7 


Certificate IV 


2.8 


5.0 


3.7 



Source: NCVER New Apprenticeship collection, September 2002. 



Outputs and outcomes 

While the input measure (course enrolment) for Indigenous students is, at the 
gross level, quite good and improving over time, output and outcome measures 
indicate that a range of factors is having negative effects on the capacity of 
Indigenous people to complete courses. The employment outcome measures 
indicate continuing disadvantage in the labour market. 

Indigenous people continue to experience lower pass rates than do all 
students. In 2001, the load pass rate for Indigenous students was 61.5%, 
noticeably lower than the national load pass rate of 75.4%. However, the load 
pass rate for Indigenous students increased by three percentage points between 
1999 and 2001. 

Indigenous people also experience poorer outcomes than students in general. 
In 2001, 62% of Indigenous graduates were in employment, compared with 73% 
for all students. The gap between Indigenous module completers and all 
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module completers was even greater, with only 47% of Indigenous module 
completers employed compared with a figure of 67% for all students. A 
contributing factor might be their low rate of employment before their course. 

Employment outcomes, while showing improvement, are still a long way 
behind those of non-Indigenous students. Indigenous graduates experience 
higher unemployment rates than non-Indigenous graduates, although the 
situation for Indigenous graduates has improved between 1997 and 2001, 
declining from around 30% in 1997 to 20% in 2001. By contrast, unemployment 
rates for non-Indigenous graduates declined by only about 3 percentage points 
from 17% to 14% over that time. 



People from a non-English speaking background 

Data from the 2001 census show that almost 21% of the Australian population 
(all ages) speak a language other than English at home. A slightly smaller 
proportion, about 20%, appears to have been born in a non-English speaking 
country. People from non-English speaking backgrounds do not appear to be 
achieving equitable participation in vocational education and training. In 2001, 
12% of VET students (170 621) spoke a language other than English at home, 
and 15% (204 673) were born in a non-English speaking country. The former 
group has been steadily decreasing, as has their proportional share of the VET 
population, falling by 10% over the five years ending 2001. On the other hand, 
the number of students bom in a non-English speaking country increased in 
recent years, but their proportion has remained constant. 

Participation 

Course enrolments for the two groups illustrate this. The proportion speaking a 
language other than English at home fell as a proportion of all course 
enrolments from 13% in 1997 to 10% in 2001, while there was also a small 
decline in the proportion born in non-English speaking countries. 

While the number of course enrolments in the under-19 age bracket 
increased for both groups, there were significant declines for those aged 20 to 
24, 25 to 29 and 30 to 34 who did not speak English at home. However, within 
the non-English speaking background group, there was an increase in VET 
participation among older students, especially for those born in non-English 
speaking countries in the 45 to 54 age group. Approximately half of recent VET 
participants with non-English speaking backgrounds were undertaking 
certificate II, III or diploma-level courses. The number of non-award course 
enrolments for these students declined by almost a third. 

While the participation rates in VET for people from a non-English speaking 
background are below their population share, the overall patterns of course 
enrolments by qualification level for students from a non-English speaking 
background match quite closely those of all students in VET, as shown in 
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table 7. Students from a non-English speaking background are somewhat more 
likely than all students to be taking courses at the diploma level or above. 

Females from a non-English speaking country outnumbered males in course 
enrolments by almost 20% in 2001, an increase from 1997, when their 
enrolments exceeded males by about 7%. Females born in non-English speaking 
countries outnumbered their male counterparts at most qualification levels, 
being outnumbered only at the diploma and above level and in secondary 
school VET courses. A similar pattern applied for those speaking a language 
other than English at home, with total female course enrolments in 2001 
exceeding males by about 15%. 



Table 7: Enrolment patterns by qualification, 1997-2001 aggregated, non-English 
speaking background and all students, percentage 



Qualification 


Language other than 
English % 


Country of birth other 
than Australia % 


All students % 


Diploma and above 


15.3 


15.3 


11.1 


Certificate IV and equivalent 


8.9 


9.4 


9.6 


Certificate III and equivalent 


15.3 


14.4 


17.7 


Certificate II 


16.6 


16.1 


14.3 


Certificate 1 


10.3 


9.0 


7.9 


Senior secondary 


0.3 


0.3 


1.4 


Other recognised courses 


11.7 


12.4 


13.4 


Non-award courses 


16.5 


18.4 


21.4 


Qualification not known 


5.1 


4.8 


3.2 


Total enrolments 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Source: NCVER national VET provider data collections. 



Apprenticeships and traineeships for people from non-English 
speaking backgrounds 

People from non-English speaking backgrounds have substantially increased 
their share of New Apprenticeship commencements over the 1997-2001 period. 
In 1997 those speaking a non-English language at home made up about 4.9% of 
New Apprenticeship commencements. By 2001 this share had risen to more 
than 9.1%. A similar trend occurred for those born in a non-English speaking 
country, increasing their share of commencements from 3.8% to 7.5% of 
commencements. This increase was more or less evenly shared between males 
and females. Students from a non-English speaking background have increased 
their share of apprenticeships and traineeships across courses at the certificate 
II, III and IV levels at similar rates. Despite this, equity in New Apprenticeships 
is far from being achieved by people from non-English speaking backgrounds, 
an issue which is taken up in a later chapter in this book. 
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Outputs and outcomes 

Output and outcome measures for students from a non-English speaking 
background are poorer than for all VET students. In 2001 those who spoke a 
language other than English at home achieved a 69.8% pass rate compared with 
71.2% for students who were born in a non-English speaking country and 75.4% 
for all VET students. 

Employment outcomes for both groups of students from a non-English 
speaking background were much lower than for all graduates. About 58% of 
graduates speaking a non-English language at home, and 52% of those from a 
non-English speaking country were in employment after graduation, compared 
with 73% of all graduates. Graduates from a non-English speaking background 
also experienced considerably higher rates of unemployment than English 
speaking graduates, although their situation appears to have improved 
marginally over the 1997-2001 period. In 1997, graduates from a non-English 
speaking background experienced unemployment rates around 25%. By 2001 
this rate had declined a little to about 21%. Over the same period, English 
speaking graduates' unemployment rates fell from about 14% to about 11%. 

Only 57% of module completers not speaking English at home and 55% of 
module completers bom in non-English speaking countries were in 
employment in 2001 after completing their training, somewhat lower than 67% 
of all module completers who achieved employment after completion. 
Graduates and module completers of an ethnic background also reported less 
satisfaction with their training in terms of helping to achieve their main training 
objectives. 

Overall, it appears that people from non-English speaking backgrounds have 
relatively lower participation rates and achieve lower pass rates, but more enrol 
for higher level qualifications. Employment outcomes are also lower, and point 
to a need for assistance for appropriate choice of courses and help to improve 
the transition from study to work. 



People with a disability 

Participation 

At the broad level, students with a disability appear to be under-represented in 
the Australian VET system, although their position appears to be slowly 
improving. ANTA reports that about 14.4% of the Australian population aged 15 
to 64 (in 1998) were regarded as having a disability, while about 4.1% of all VET 
students (within the ANTA 'scope') were disabled. Moreover, enrolment data 
suggest that females with a disability are less likely to be engaged in vocational 
education and training than males with a disability. 

Table 8 examines how the number of people with a disability as a proportion 
of all students has changed over the last five years. It reveals that there has been 
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an increase over that period from 3.6% of all course enrolments in 1997 to 
almost 4.2% in 2001. 



Table 8: Proportion of enrolments of people with a disability, 1997-2001, percentage 





1997 


1998 


1999 


2000 


2001 


Students with a disability as % of all 


3.6 


3.8 


4.1 


3.8 


4.2 



Source: NCVER national VET provider data collections. 



Over the last five years enrolments of all female students have fallen as a 
proportion of all male enrolments from 94.4% in 1997 to 91.5% in 2001. While 
there is a much wider gap between male and female students with a disability, 
this gap has narrowed slightly over the last five years, as shown in table 9. The 
trends shown are probably not of sufficient duration to enable conclusions to be 
drawn about the future, other than that there is a substantial gender gap 
between male and female students with a disability. The reasons for this gap are 
not clear from the available data and should be examined further. 



Table 9: Females as a proportion of males, students with a disability and all students 





1997 


1998 


1999 


2000 


2001 


Students with a disability: Female to male ratio 


0.81 


0.84 


0.88 


0.87 


0.84 


All female students to all male students ratio 


0.94 


0.95 


0.93 


0.94 


0.92 



Source: NCVER national VET provider data collections. 



Students with a disability are older than the general population of students. 
Almost 44% of all male students with a disability were aged over 34, while only 
33% of all male students were in this group. The comparable figures for females 
were 48% to 41%, reflecting that female VET students in general are older than 
male students. This does not necessarily mean that younger disabled are being 
disadvantaged in gaining access to VET; rather, it might simply reflect that older 
people are more likely to have acquired a disability. More work needs to be 
done to understand the true position of various groups of people with 
disabilities. 

Those students with a disability who do enrol in VET courses appear to 
show a similar pattern of course enrolment to all students. Table 10 compares 
course enrolments for all students, aggregated over the last five years, 
compared with students with a disability over the same period. It suggests that, 
despite the slightly lower proportion of students with a disability in higher-level 
courses, the differences between them and all students in the level of study 
undertaken are not significant. 
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Table 10: Enrolment patterns by qualification, 1997-2001 aggregated, students with a 
disability and all students, percentage 



Qualification 


Students with a disability % 


All students % 


Diploma and above 


9.4 


11.1 


Certificate IV and equivalent 


8.0 


9.6 


Certificate ill and equivalent 


14.3 


17.7 


Certificate 11 


15.0 


14.3 


Certificate 1 


12.6 


7.9 


Senior secondary 


0.3 


1.4 


Other recognised courses 


17.0 


13.4 


Non-award courses 


18.2 


21.4 


Qualification not known 


5.2 


3.2 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 



Source: NCVER national VET provider data collections. 



Apprenticeships and traineeships for people with a disability 

People with a disability appear to have experienced a declining share of 
apprenticeships and traineeships between 1997 and 2001, although early data 
suffer from high proportions of records showing disability status as unknown. 

In 1997 the proportion of apprentices and trainees with a disability commencing 
their course was 2.3% of the total; by 2001 this proportion had fallen below 2%. 
Over the five-year period, total commencements grew by almost 114 000; 
however, apprentices and trainees with a disability gained only about 1850 of 
these additional positions. In 2001, about 4500 of the 228 000 apprentices and 
trainees commencing reported a disability. 

While the population from which apprentices and trainees is drawn might 
be somewhat younger than the general VET population (and hence be less 
likely to have a disability), it is apparent that young people with a disability are 
probably not participating fully in apprenticeship and traineeship programs. 

Outputs and outcomes 

Students with a disability record substantially poorer pass rates and employment 
outcomes than students in general. Load pass rates for students with a disability 
were about 67% compared with 76% for those not reporting a disability. Students 
with a disability are more likely to be module completers than whole course 
graduates. Graduates and module completers with a disability are more likely than 
members of other equity groups to be unemployed after completing their course. 
Less than 30% of graduates with a disability were in full-time employment after 
graduation, compared with 52% of graduates not reporting a disability. Despite 
this, graduates with a disability are more likely to report an employment benefit 
from undertaking their VET course, despite being less likely than all graduates to 
report some form of employer support while studying. Graduates with a disability 
are more likely to undertake further study than those not reporting a disability. 
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Unemployment rates for people with a disability have changed very little 
over the 1997-2001 period and are among the worst of all the equity target 
groups. In 1997 the rate was about 33% and had dropped only marginally to 
32% by 2001. 

Rural and remote students 

Participation 

Students from rural and remote areas enjoy relatively high levels of 
participation in vocational education and training. In 2001 rural and remote 
students represented nearly 36% of all VET students, despite the total rural and 
remote population representing only about 28% of the Australian population. 
Rural and remote regions are defined by NCVER on the basis of the Rural, 
Remote and Metropolitan Classification (RRMA) and postcode. 

Rural and remote students not only participate at a high level, they also 
undertake study at levels very similar to all students, unlike some other equity 
groups. Table 11 shows the cumulative distribution of course enrolments over 
the 1997-2001 period for both rural and remote students and all students. It 
shows that, while rural and remote students are less likely to undertake courses 
at the diploma and advanced diploma levels, the overall patterns match closely. 



Table 11: Enrolment patterns by qualification, 1997-2001 aggregated, rural and remote, 
captial and metropolitan and all students, percentage 



Qualification 


Rural and remote 
students % 


Capital city and other 
metropolitan students % 


All students % 


Diploma and above 


6.3 


13.3 


11.1 


Certificate IV and equivalent 


8.8 


10.1 


9.6 


Certificate III and equivalent 


18.2 


18.0 


17.7 


Certificate II 


17.7 


14.7 


15.6 


Certificate 1 


6.9 


6.7 


6.7 


Senior secondary 


0.1 


0.3 


0.2 


Other recognised courses 


15.8 


12.1 


13.4 


Non-award courses 


21.5 


20.6 


21.4 


Qualification not known 


4.7 


4.2 


4.4 


Total enrolments 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Source: NCVER national VET provider data collections. 



Rural and remote students are also very similar to the general student body 
in their age distribution, with about 27% of each group aged under 19, with the 
next largest group being those in the 35 to 44 group (about 20% of rural/remote 
students and 18% of all students). 
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Over the period 1997-2001, women's share of VET course enrolments in 
rural and remote areas showed a decline of 10 percentage points, from 94% of 
the male level in 1997 to 84% in 2001. This represents a sharper decline than for 
all female enrolments, which declined by only 3% over that period. Women's 
share of all enrolments comprised 48% in 1997, decreasing to 46% in 2001. 

Apprenticeships and traineeships in rural and remote areas 

As with the general VET population, rural and remote regions provide a 
relatively high proportion of apprenticeships and traineeships, although these 
regions' share of New Apprenticeship commencements has fallen from just 
under 35% in 1997 to about 32% in 2001. About 33% of male and about 31% of 
female apprentices and trainees were from rural and remote areas. Capital cities 
are under represented in apprenticeships and traineeships, accounting for about 
64% of the Australian population, but less than 59% of New Apprenticeship 
commencements. The reasons for this are complex, but are in part the result of 
different labour market and industry structures in metropolitan and 
rural / remote areas and the availability of non-training wage employment in 
capital cities. This supports the notion of not recognising this group as a whole 
as a disadvantaged equity group. 

Outputs and outcomes 

Output and outcome measures for rural and remote students are also generally 
comparable with or better than those for the general student body. Rural 
students enjoy higher load pass rates than all students, although remote 
students' load pass rates are a little below the general student population. 
Remote area students enjoy especially high employment outcomes — 85% being 
in employment when surveyed after graduation compared with 73% for all 
graduates. Rural and remote students also generally showed positive responses 
to their VET course helping them to achieve their study aims. 

Unemployment rates for rural and remote graduates over the 1997-2001 
period indicate no significant disadvantage for rural and remote graduates. 
Over the 1999-2001 period, data for module completers show generally better 
unemployment rates for students from rural and remote areas than for urban 
module completers. 



Table 12: Unemployment rates, graduates, rural and remote vs urban, percentage 



Region 


1997 


1998 


1999 


2000 


2001 


Urban 


17.6 


16.1 


14.8 


13.5 


14.1 


Rural/remote 


17.8 


16.6 


16.3 


12.4 


13.8 



Source: NCVER national VET provider data collections. 



Unlike data on some other categories of disadvantage, data in relation to 
rural and remote students do not suffer from the problem of forms not having 
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been filled in. Thus it can be said with some certainty that rural and remote 
students in general, as currently defined, do not appear to be justified as an 
equity target group. Nevertheless, very real issues of regional disadvantage do 
exist in Australia. Moreover, disadvantaged areas can occur in metropolitan as 
well as non-metropolitan areas. Clearly the postcode approach needs refinement 
in order to identify more specific locations. 

While there is good evidence that rural and remote students in general are 
not suffering any disadvantage compared with all students, there is substantial 
evidence that there are very marked regional disadvantages in some parts of 
Australia. The socio-economic index for areas (SEIFA) of relative socio-economic 
disadvantage, for example, shows differences between capital cities and 
between the non-metropolitan areas of the states and territories. Family income 
levels vary markedly between the capitals (for example, only 11.7% of families 
in Canberra were classified as low income compared with 21.8% in Adelaide). 
Reflecting these differences, only 9.3% of workers in Canberra were classified as 
semi- and unskilled, compared with 17.3% in Adelaide. Unemployment levels 
vary both within the larger cities and across the rest of the state /territory, 
reflecting wide differences in education levels, access to employment, language 
skills and age of leaving school. Many regional areas around Australia record 
much lower family income levels than the capital cities and frequently record 
consistently high unemployment levels. 



Discussion 

Over the last five years the five equity target groups have experienced different 
levels of success in achieving better performance measures. The group which has 
achieved the highest levels of success are students from rural and remote regions. 
These students have achieved high levels of participation in vocational education 
and training and higher than average pass rates, and have enjoyed high 
employment outcomes relative to other graduates. They are also over-represented 
among apprentices and trainees. 

However, a more detailed regional analysis is suggested, focused on two 
issues. First, it would be desirable to undertake an analysis of existing VET data 
by classifying students, graduates and module completers into regionally 
disadvantaged regions and comparing their participation, output and outcome 
measures with those from other regions. If this analysis produced significantly 
different results for the two groups, then serious consideration should be given 
to replacing the 'rural and remote' category with a 'regionally disadvantaged' 
category. As an initial methodology, the index of relative social disadvantage 
could be used for classifying students before any attempt is made to develop 
any VET-specific measure. Updated data from the 2001 census should be used 
for this analysis. 
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If such an analysis does not produce significant differences between the two 
groups, and there are no other factors that explain the good results for rural and 
remote students, it would suggest that the distribution of VET resources and 
initiatives, such as various remote learning strategies, have been successful in 
overcoming regional disadvantage within the VET system. 

While female participation in vocational education and training is noticeably 
lower than the male level, it needs to be kept in mind that females now 
predominate strongly in higher education. 

Those females in Australian VET achieve better pass rates than males, but it 
needs to be acknowledged that females in some of the other equity groups, 
especially students with a disability. Indigenous and rural and remote, had 
fewer favourable outcomes than their male counterparts in those groups. On the 
other hand, females from a non-English speaking background generally 
achieved better pass rates than non-English speaking background males. These 
two situations emphasise the need to adopt a more sophisticated approach to 
identifying women as an equity group and designing equity policy to allow for 
the identification of sub-groups who, although less numerous than the larger 
group to which they belong, are likely to contribute disproportionately to that 
group's overall disadvantage. 4 Equity strategies which address women as an 
homogenous group are unlikely to succeed in addressing the specific needs of 
women in these groups. Women generally also continue to experience poorer 
labour market outcomes than men, in terms of employment, unemployment 
and earnings. It also needs to be recognised that findings from the Student 
Outcomes Survey indicate that women in general continue to experience 
barriers to continuing in vocational education and training. Many women who 
failed to complete their course report that family responsibilities were the main 
reason for leaving their course. 

Indigenous students on the surface have achieved relatively good levels of 
participation in vocational education and training over recent years, although 
among Indigenous students, female participation rates are well below those of 
males. However, Indigenous students continue to enrol in lower-level courses 
than non-Indigenous students. Pass rates for Indigenous students have 
improved over the 1997-2001 period although they are still at low levels. 

Unemployment rates for Indigenous graduates are still above non- 
Indigenous graduates, although the situation has improved noticeably in recent 
years, possibly partly assisted by specific labour market programs targeted at 
Indigenous people. Nevertheless, Indigenous graduates are still much less likely 
than non-Indigenous graduates to be in employment (62% vs 73%). Under 
existing Commonwealth employment programs. Indigenous Australians also 
had relatively poor employment outcomes, when compared with other groups. 



4 In this regard the Equity Data Cube Project, being undertaken by NSW TAFE, provides an 
example of a method for identifying such sub-groups at the local level. 
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They experienced the lowest proportion of employment outcomes of Intensive 
Assistance participants for Job Search Training and Job Matching assistance. 
However, in programs directed to Indigenous job seekers, employment 
outcomes were higher. The Indigenous employment programs, STEP and Wage 
Assistance, achieved employment outcomes of 45% and 69% respectively. This 
compared with 28% and 26% for the mainstream programs; that is. Intensive 
Assistance and Job Search Training. 

One issue that is clear in relation to Indigenous people is that there are vastly 
different employment outcomes on an industry-by-industry basis. Indigenous 
employment is not distributed in the same pattern as total employment in 
Australia. While this might to some extent reflect the different geographical 
distribution of Indigenous and non-Indigenous people, data from the 2001 
census show that the finance and insurance industry, as well as the 
manufacturing, property and business services, wholesale and retail industries 
employed relatively low proportions of Indigenous people. These findings 
suggest that industry-specific programs coordinating formal VET courses and 
Commonwealth labour market programs, such as the Indigenous Employment 
Program, might need to be developed to improve the labour market position of 
Indigenous Australians. 

Indigenous people improved their share of commencements in 
apprenticeships and traineeships over the 1997-2001 period; however, as with 
vocational education and training in general, their participation is biased 
towards lower level courses. 

The participation of males from a non-English speaking background in VET 
has risen much more slowly than for females over the 1997-2001 period. In 1997 
male students from a non-English speaking background accounted for just over 
48% of non-English speaking background course enrolments. By 2001 this share 
had fallen to about 45.7% of all people from a non-English speaking background 
enrolling in courses. Female students from a non-English speaking background 
predominated in course enrolments at all levels other than diploma and above 
and in secondary school VET. People from non-English speaking backgrounds 
have improved their share of New Apprenticeship commencements over the 
1997-2001 period, but their participation in apprenticeships and traineeships is 
still below their population share. 

Some policy emphasis appears necessary in encouraging more males from a 
non-English speaking background to enter post-school VET. The success of 
school-based VET programs in attracting male students might lead to a higher 
level of participation of male students from a non-English speaking background 
in post-school VET. Policies aimed at the transition from school to post-school 
VET participation might be one strategy. In addition, attention needs to be given 
to encouraging female students from a non-English speaking background to 
participate at higher qualification levels. 
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Employment outcomes for people from non-English-speaking backgrounds 
remain poor and indicate a need for an increased emphasis on providing labour 
market support for people from non-English speaking backgrounds exiting VET 
programs. Job seekers of non-English speaking backgrounds accounted for 
14.5% of all Commonwealth income support program participants, but only 
10.1% of Job Search Training commencements. Different patterns were evident 
in different programs; however, non-English speaking background people 
generally achieved better post-program outcomes from Commonwealth Job 
Matching, Intensive Assistance and Job Search Training programs than other 
equity groups. 

People with a disability continue to experience low levels of participation in 
vocational education and training, although the 1997-2001 period saw some 
improvement in this situation. Their pass rates are lower than students not 
reporting a disability and their employment outcomes are still poor — again 
roughly equivalent to the outcomes for Indigenous people. There has been little 
change in their employment outcomes since 1997. People with a disability have 
also achieved low levels of participation in apprenticeships and traineeships. 
Equity strategies for people with a disability need to be strengthened to address 
both low levels of participation and continuing poor employment outcomes. 
Looking at particular groups of people with a disability could also be a useful 
approach to take. 



Possible other equity groups 

It is not clear why there are not several other groups included in the equity 
target groups. In the paper, Pnthzvays to work: Preventing and reducing long-term 
unemployment (Boston Consulting Group 2001) the argument (echoing the 
position of the Finn Report of a decade earlier) is advanced that: 

All young people should have access to education , training and employment 
opportunities delivering Year 12 completion or its equivalent, as a minimum 
expectation for making a successful transition from school. This requires 
particidar support for early school-leavers or those facing other disadvantages. 

It should be recognised that early school-leavers, who in effect forgo government- 
financed school education, are entitled to government support in accessing 
alternative options. (Boston Consulting Group 2001) 

Apart from early school leavers, the Boston paper also addresses the issue of 
long-term unemployment and associates this problem with seven geographic 
regions (Mersey-Lyell, Tasmania; Southern and Eastern South Australia; 
Canterbury-Bankstown in Sydney; Loddon-Mallee, Victoria; Central Highlands- 
Wimmera, Victoria; Wide Bay-Burnett, Queensland and Richmond-Tweed and 
Mid-North Coast, New South Wales). These regions should be examined in 
terms of VET performance in any review of the rural and remote target group. 

Long-term unemployment is a problem much more closely connected with 
mature workers than with young people. Along with a consideration of 
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improved geographical targeting of disadvantaged students, a related analysis 
of how well the VET system is meeting the needs of older workers should be 
considered. While the use of apprenticeships and traineeships for retraining 
adult workers has become an important feature of vocational education and 
training in recent years, it would be timely to consider whether alternative 
policies might meet a wider range of needs of this group, especially those 
already unemployed or facing redundancy, with no prospect of retraining in 
their current employment. Such an approach implies a closer liaison between 
Commonwealth-funded labour market programs and vocational education and 
training than has been the case for some years. 

A further group not currently addressed as a VET equity group are prisoners 
and juvenile offenders. The Productivity Commission (2003) reported that there 
were about 21 600 persons in detention on average in 2001-02. Almost 20% of 
the prison population is comprised of Indigenous people. The Productivity 
Commission, in reporting on adult prisoners, found that about 44% of prisoners 
were involved in some form of education and training. VET was the most 
common form of study, with just over 31% of all prisoners involved. 
Participation in VET by prisoners varied markedly between the states and 
territories, with Western Australia scoring a high 54% and Queensland the 
lowest at 16%. Although the Productivity Commission notes that education and 
training 'is important for successfully re-integrating prisoners into the 
community, and in reducing the risk of re-offending', it does not provide data 
on the relationship between participation in education and training and 
recidivism. It is clear that an extension of VET equity provisions to the prison 
population and the development of specifically targeted programs would not 
embrace a large additional number of individuals relative to the current size of 
the VET population; however, the contribution that such an initiative might 
make both to reducing recidivism and targeting Indigenous people could well 
far outweigh its cost. 

Separate data on juvenile offenders (about 90% of whom are male) show that 
Indigenous people comprise an enormously disproportionate share of this 
population. In 2001-02 the detention rate for young Indigenous people (aged 10 
to 17) was about 276 per 100 000, compared with a rate of just 28.6 per 100 000 
for all young people aged 10 to 17 in Australia. As with Indigenous initiatives in 
VET, it is clear that earlier intervention programs are required to make a serious 
impact on Indigenous detention rates. 
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Appendix 

The Equity Data Cube Project 

The Equity Data Cube project was established in 2000 to develop a set of 
uniform electronic processes for collecting, comparing and disaggregating 
equity data for the New South Wales Department of Education and Training 
and TAFE NSW. The Equity Data Cube was designed as a user-friendly intranet 
web-based tool to assist equity personnel to report against such national and 
state initiatives as ANTA's blueprint for vocational education and training. 
Bridging pathways (ANTA 2000a); ANTA's Partners in a learning culture (ANTA 
2000b); and TAPE NSW strategic directions for women 2001-2002 (NSW 
Department of Education and Training 2001). 

The Equity Data Cube is stored in the TAFE NSW Data Warehouse which uses 
a suite of Cognos products, for example Upfront, PowerPlay and Impromptu, to 
publish data. The Equity Data Cube can be accessed not only via the web (for 
intranet users only) but also via a desktop or 'client' version. Users are provided 
with a password and access according to their appropriate user group. 

Data in the Equity Data Cube are updated weekly and contain official TAFE 
NSW statistics. Data can be retrieved from as far back as 1998. Training in the 
use of the Equity Data Cube has been delivered to each TAFE NSW institute as 
well as to all state office equity teams and several TAFE NSW divisions. 

Training has been, and continues to be, conducted at a local level by the Equity 
Data Cube project officer. 

The Equity Data Cube consists of a series of 'dimensions' or fields of detailed 
data. This information has been taken from the enrolment forms provided by 
the students on a voluntary basis. Dimensions include course participation, 
disability group, Aboriginality, gender, language background, award level and 
whether or not a student has requested assistance. The statistical page 
containing the equity information is separated from the rest of the enrolment 
form and is sent to an outsourced company for scanning. This in turn is 
transferred to the student information system database and then updated to the 
Equity Data Cube. 

Users can navigate their way around the Equity Data Cube by adding filters 
and/or by drilling up and down through dimensions to extract information for 
reporting purposes. The Equity Data Cube can, for example, extract such 
detailed data as the number of Aboriginal women with a physical disability 
studying in a particular course at a particular campus, whether or not they are 
employed and the local postcode area where they live. Recently completion 
rates have also been added to the Equity Data Cube. Data can be presented as 
text or as graphs or charts and can then be saved as Excel or PDF files. 
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Using the Equity Data Cube has had the considerable benefit of enabling 
institutes to respond to the 'compound nature' of disadvantage experienced by 
students from equity groups. It has also highlighted the need for the continual 
review of resources and funding associated with support provision. Information 
obtained from the Equity Data Cube has assisted in planning effective equity 
strategies at a local level and in developing more streamlined support provision 
and reporting procedures for this cohort. 
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